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TOWARD A TRANSFORMATIVE VISION AND PRAXIS 


A Higher Calling 
for Higher Education 


Cristina Escrigas 


Abstract: Education and knowledge resources are more available today 
than ever before. However, humanity's two main conflicts—coexistence with 
nature and coexistence with each other—remain unresolved. We need a 
new conception of human progress that recognizes the interdependence of 
the economic, social, political, and environmental spheres. To achieve this 
goal in theory and in practice, higher education institutions, now mainstays 
of the prevailing economic system, must become agents of progressive 
social change. This requires rethinking the mission and practice of higher 
education, from curricula to research, as well as how higher education 


institutions interact with society, from the local to the global level. 


A GREAT TRANSITION INITIATIVE ESSAY 


Introduction 


Universities play a key part in shaping civilization and thus bear a significant 
intergenerational responsibility. They are responsible for providing students with 


a knowledge of the past while preparing them to be critical, open-minded, and 


creative contributors to contemporary society. The higher purpose of higher 
education is to go beyond helping students to develop the skills necessary to earn 


a livelihood, to facilitating ethical awareness, fostering critically engaged citizens, 


and imbuing all professions with a sense of the common good. As Sjur Bergan has 
eloquently explained, we need a higher education that “educates for the kind of 


society in which we would wish to live, not just for the kind of economy we would 


) 


like to have. 


Students should graduate with a keen understanding of—and desire 


to participate in—the collective project of building inclusive, just, peaceful, and 


sustainable societies. If universities are to fulfill this mission, they must reconsider how 


the creation, distribution, and use of knowledge, as well as the relationship between 
knowledge and society, affect and are affected by our aspirations for a better world. 


Over the past few decades, the advance of scientific and technological knowledge 


We need a new 
proactive and 


has increasingly outpaced our ability to recognize and understand its implications. 
This heightens the urgency for higher education institutions (HEls) to critically engage 
in intellectual debates about our collective future, to look more deeply at the social 


innovative conception and environmental implications of the advancement of knowledge, and to increase 
of the calling of higher the resources invested in examining the impact of science and technology on 


education. 


society.’ Knowledge interacts reciprocally with democracy, intercultural relations, 


well-being, human rights, peace-building, and social organization. Deepening our 


understanding of the interplay between knowledge and society can therefore help to 


develop consciousness and to cultivate the sense of global community that facilitates 
social innovation, and the innovation that cultivates a sense of global community.’ 


As centers of knowledge generation and training, HEls are located at the nexus of the 


local and the global, giving them considerable access to and influen 
of social change. Although many academics are actively engaged in 


ce over processes 
the task of 


social transformation, HEls have generally not been at the center of debates about 


how to renew the world of ideas in order to respond to the crises an 
transforming our world.4 Doing so would require transcending both 
of the “ivory tower” dominant some decades ago and that of the “m 


d developments 
the paradigm 
arket-oriented 


university” prevalent today. We need a new proactive and innovative conception 


of the calling of higher education for a Great Transition to a more equitable and 


sustainable world. 
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Interdependence is 
the key feature of an 
emerging holistic 
paradigm of human 
dynamics on Earth. 


World Context 


Education and knowledge resources have never been more available than they 

are today. In the last few decades, science and technology have seen spectacular 
advances, and educational attainment worldwide has reached historic highs. 
However, humanity's two major challenges—coexistence with nature and 
coexistence with each other—remain unresolved. Contemporary crises attest to the 
serious problems humankind faces in this century: climate change, food shortages, 
and economic recessions, as well as poverty, pandemics, armed conflicts, global 
inequality, human rights abuses, transnational terrorism, mass migrations, and 
intercultural misunderstanding. Globalization, while opening up new opportunities, 
has also laid bare the inequities and limits of the current system. The social, 
political, and economic frameworks that shaped our recent past are insufficient 

for understanding and acting in the present. They are even more inadequate for 


transcending the current development paradigm and building the foundation for a 
better future. 


Massive global integration over the past two decades has made clear the 
interdependence of all spheres of human activity: we inhabit a single planetary 
ecosystem made up of a broad range of social-ecological subsystems. This 
interdependence is evident horizontally through the impact of each area of human 
activity—economic, social, environmental—on all others, as well as vertically through 
the interrelation of diverse scalar levels, from local to global. Interdependence is the 
key feature of an emerging holistic paradigm of human dynamics on Earth. It requires 
a new understanding of reality, new approaches to progress and prosperity, and new 
forms of social organization and collective action. International leaders have already 
begun to recognize the interdependence of the economic, social, and environmental 
realms and the need to address them simultaneously in the recently adopted UN 
Sustainable Development Goals (SDGs). 


This global picture calls for a new forms of governance that can effectively manage 
issues of global concern and rise above state-centric forms of multilateral governance. 
The international order based on autonomous nation-states is ill-adapted to today’s 
challenges, necessitating a reconsideration of the structure of governance at local, 
national, regional, and global levels, and cross-linkages between them. The demand 
for governance solutions without historical precedent adds both complexity and 
urgency to the task ahead. 


Integral to this new way of thinking must be a revised concept of progress that 
goes beyond the post-industrial and neoliberal status quo. Money, which is at 
most an intermediate goal in achieving happiness, has become for many the final, 
unquestioned goal of human activity. The identification of material goods and 
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In order for higher 
education to be 
transformative, it must 
first transform itself. 


consumption with happiness fails to recognize that human progress, in its higher 
aspirations, becomes a search for human realization. Our modern society fails both to 
understand deep human aspirations and to offer paths to pursue them. 


To meet such challenges, we must re-examine the foundation of our globalized 
world in order to open new horizons of understanding and action. The current crisis 
of civilization cannot be overcome by simply repairing the old engine. It is time to 


rethink civilization itself? 


Is higher education up to the challenge? Not in its current form. Some argue that HEls 
primarily impart information and knowledge that fit within existing paradigms, even 
as these paradigms themselves have become unreliable and open to question.® HEls 
have been too focused in recent decades on serving short-term goals of economic 


performance and national competitiveness in the context of a socioeconomic system 
that prioritizes the instrumental value of knowledge and technology in the pursuit 

of growth. The role of higher education should be to promote the common good, 

at a time when what we understand by “good” and by “common” can be highly 
contested.’ HEls are serving a failing system in need of reinvention and are losing 

the capacity to engage in critical reflection and advance ways of thinking and acting 
that go beyond their immediate mandates. In an increasingly individualistic and 
consumerist society, social responsibility gets lost in the noise of markets, financial 
metrics, rankings, and competition. 


Debates about challenges in higher education tend to look inward, focusing on such 
issues as internationalization, autonomy and governance, quality and recognition, 
academic career paths, student recruitment, financing, access, and delivery. But to 
think incisively about how HEls must evolve to meet the needs of a rapidly changing 
world, we have to look outward—analyzing the needs of society, questioning 
common assumptions, and articulating proactive solutions. HEls need to “learn to 
read reality,” that is, understand the wider impacts of their actions and the costs of 
what they are not doing at a time when societal transition is urgently needed.® Higher 
education has been one of the largest contributors to social advancement and has 


played a significant role in building post-industrial societies. However, the role and 
purpose of higher education need to be reoriented to contemporary challenges. 


Higher education offers a major arena for ongoing social transformation, but in order 
to be transformative, it must first transform itself. 


A number of questions arise. What roles are HEls playing in local and global 
spheres, and what impacts are they having? What are the implications of glocality— 
simultaneous local and global awareness and engagement—for teaching, learning, 
and research? What are the implications of major initiatives such as the UN Global 
Agenda and the corresponding SDGs for higher education? 
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HEIs have been under 
increasing pressure to 
play an active role in 
fostering economic 
growth. 


During a recent discussion on social responsibility, a university rector claimed to 

me that higher education is socially responsible by virtue of its very existence. By 
contrast, some scholars believe higher education has contributed to today’s social and 
environmental problems. As David Orr puts it, without significant changes, education 
may end up equipping people to become simply “more effective vandals of the 
earth.”? He proposes an “educational ‘perestroika’... beginning with the admission 


that much of what has gone wrong with the world is the result of education.” 


The concept of social responsibility is not new to HEls, which have always been 
charged with advancing the public good. Now, though, it is important to reconsider 
the social role of colleges and universities in light of the interrelation of the local and 
the global. From a deep analysis of the complex constellation of societal needs at 
every level, we will be able to rethink the current role of knowledge and HE in society. 
What kinds of knowledge should our educational systems emphasize? How do we 
prepare people to understand and live in contemporary society and to actively 
participate in its positive transformation? What ethics and values should we transmit 
in the educational process? 


Recent Trends in Higher Education 


Over the past few decades, higher education has changed significantly.'° Although 
systems vary worldwide, several patterns can be discerned. Most notable is the 
increase in demand, with world net enrollment in higher education increasing 

from 94 million in 1999 to 198 million in 2013. This massive expansion has resulted 

in a number of outcomes: the inability of the state to finance the expansion and, 
correspondingly, the emerging importance of the market; the rapid increase of private 
institutions, including for-profit providers; the diversification of funding sources and 
cost-sharing mechanisms; the internationalization of higher education and the rise of 
cross-border provision; and the growing importance of rankings. 


In most countries, the expansion of enrollment has not been matched by a 
corresponding expansion of state financing. This reduction in per student spending 
has led to increased institutional competition for resources, students, and research 
funding from the state and the private sector, allowing the imperatives of the market 
and the demands of corporate funders to shape education and research agendas." 
This orientation was reinforced by the adoption of the Global Agreement on Trade 
and Services (GATS) in the framework of the World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1995. 


Facing limited resources from the state, HEls have been under increasing pressure to 
play an active role in fostering economic growth in order to “earn” the funding they 
receive. This has transformed traditional academic values, producing an economic 
mindset in which money sets priorities. The emphasis on technological innovation, 
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Whether or not we treat 
higher education as a 
public good has a direct 
bearing on the future 
of universities’ role in 


society. 


seen as the primary driver of economic development, has given far greater weight to 
calls for public support of technology-oriented programs and facilities, often at the 
expense of the humanities. 


At the same time, there has been a hotly contested debate about whether or not 
higher education is a public good. Whether or not we treat HE as a public good has 
a direct bearing on the future of universities’ role in society. Issues such as financing, 
accountability, quality assurance, and the output of the entire system differ greatly 
depending on the understanding of the nature of higher education. Those who 
view higher education as a public good argue that it adds value to society as a 
whole by educating students who will go on to become productive citizens, thereby 
enriching both the economy and the culture. Opponents argue that higher education 
should be considered a private good, since its benefits, such as an increased earning 
potential, accrue mainly to the graduates themselves. If higher education is a 

private good, then those who benefit should pay for it. If, on the other hand, higher 
education is mainly a public good, then society has a responsibility to provide its 
financing. 


The fundamental issues in the debate about whether higher education is a public 
or private good are independent of the forms of provision or even profitability. The 
abel “public” is not always a guarantee of a genuine public service. Similarly, the 
abel “private” may include both institutions with commercial goals and institutions 


not directly under state control that offer a genuine, not-for-profit public service. 
Regardless of the provider, the important questions are what is provided, under what 
conditions, and with what social results. 


n recent years, private good advocates have prevailed to a significant degree. As a 
result, higher education budgets in many countries have been reduced, and new 
cost-sharing mechanisms have been introduced. Changes in the way costs are shared 
can take several forms, including the introduction of tuition fees where they did not 
previously exist and the raising of fees where they did. Shifting the cost burden can 
also entail the freezing or reduction of student grants or student loan subsidies." 


Because traditional institutions have been unable to meet the growing demand for 
higher education, new institutions have sprouted around the globe, many of them 
private and for-profit. With few exceptions, these new providers have neither the 
commitment nor the ability to assume the research or service roles of HEls. They rarely 
offer advanced degrees in the sciences or other fields that require costly facilities, 

and they are largely uninterested in engaging with social problems or developing 
relationships with the communities in which they operate. 
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Higher education’s 
greatest challenge in 
the coming years is to 
contribute to building a 
sustainable future. 


In a world of global markets, internationalization is likewise having a profound effect 
on higher education. The technological revolution has led to a dramatic increase in 
distance education, with rapid expansion of cross-border activity in higher education. 
New types of providers and partnerships for awarding degrees have emerged to 
address the increased demand. Information and communications technologies 

(ICTs), which by design transcend borders, are changing higher education programs, 
pedagogies, and quality. Although these new technologies facilitate access, they 
open a gap between two categories of education: cheaper open- and distance- 
education systems (mostly offered in developing countries) and the more expensive 
systems found in research universities in developed countries. 


The marketization and internationalization of higher education have in turn fostered 
the current emphasis on ratings and rankings. Rankings have become an accepted 
tool for evaluating the prestige of universities and guiding the decision-making 

of prospective students.'? However, serious questions remain about the validity of 
the measurements, the definition of quality that underlies them, and their impact 
on society. Rather than rejecting them, HEls now compete for high standing by 
realigning their priorities to focus on what gets measured and putting less emphasis 
on what does not, such as engagement with society. 


Rethinking Mission 


Higher education's greatest challenge in the coming years is to contribute to building 
a sustainable future. Over the past decade, several frameworks to guide this effort 
have emerged. Especially significant has been the UN Decade of Education for 
Sustainable Development (2005-2014), which has produced relevant declarations, 
guidelines, recommendations, reports, and resources."* These and other frameworks 
have, however, yielded little in the way of systemic change. 


There are three key ways in which HEls can contribute to a new global sustainability 
paradigm. First, they can review how, and whether, their current practices contribute 
to the generation and dissemination of holistic knowledge in supporting a new 
worldview aligned with the complexities of the twenty-first century. Second, they 
can critically assess the competency profile of their graduates and reformulate course 
content and pedagogies as appropriate. Third, they can orient research priorities to 
support the SDGs and to align with the EU’s Responsible Research and Innovation 
(RRI) imperatives, which emphasize the social and environmental impacts of research 
and innovation.” 


Participating in the transformation of the awareness and behavior of all societal 
actors is central to this new mission. Community-university engagement is critically 
important for identifying and solving pressing problems of common people in 
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We must find ways for 
specialization to coexist 
with education for 


global citizenship. 


all societies and, at the same time, introducing new ways of conducting learning- 
teaching processes and research."° Cross-fertilization with civil society can enhance 
the role HEls play, taking their knowledge into the streets and putting it to work in 
campaigns for social change. 


A Repurposed Curriculum 


Putting this new mission into practice will require universities to reconsider how they 
are preparing their graduates for a world in transition. Redesigning curricula offers a 
great opportunity to facilitate reflective, critical, transformative learning that fosters 
responsible paradigms for living and being, both as individuals and as communities.’” 
Higher education can spread a critical approach to knowledge that questions the 
assumptions and beliefs on which contemporary economic and social systems are 
based. It can help graduates to become builders of inclusive, just, and fair social 
systems, cultivating in them a critical consciousness of the interconnected world they 
inhabit and preparing them to act in a framework and spirit of trust and collaboration. 
Such a mindset is essential to articulating processes for building societies attuned to 
the interdependence of the Planetary Phase of Civilization.'® 


Many universities respond to the challenge of sustainability by simply introducing 
new courses and degrees. However, creating new sustainability specializations is 

not sufficient. HEls need to guarantee that all degrees and disciplines ensure a basic 
systemic competency for understanding and engaging with the most pressing 
problems in the twenty-first century.’? These institutions train the professionals who 
will attain positions of substantial—even extraordinary—influence in society. The 
content, values, and worldview embodied in their education can influence whether 
the decisions these professionals make support or undermine to the common good. 


The expansion of knowledge has led to super-specialization. Specialization is, of 
course, necessary, but we must find ways for it to coexist in the curriculum with 
education for global citizenship, based on a generalist, integrated view of the 
world. Students need to learn how to see the broader context of their decisions 
and anticipate the impacts of their professional activity. This way, we can embed 
professional decision-making within a responsible way of thinking and acting in 

a global, interdependent society. The awareness of the impacts of activities will 
prompt more responsible choices, and a broader vision will open opportunities for 


transformative action in the world. 


Today, education is focused on maximizing the content of the curriculum, some of 
which will soon become obsolete. To address the rapid evolution of knowledge, 
the prevailing educational paradigm needs to shift from a focus on knowing to 
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We cannot solve today’s 
problems with the same 


kind of thinking that 


created them. 


one on being. This involves preparing students to discern the differences between 
information, knowledge, and wisdom, and teaching them how to deal with 
uncertainty and ambiguity in a volatile world. It means helping students to search, 
synthesize, and apply knowledge from different sources and different cultural 
backgrounds to understand complex problems. It means showing students how to 
integrate feelings, values, and emotions with facts, a task for which the humanities are 
essential. 


Just as curricula must change, so, too, must pedagogy. Formal education today 

is often didactic and hierarchical, overly reliant on rote learning. Transformational 
approaches, such as engaged teaching, which emphasizes experiential learning, 
includes service to community as a part of the learning process, and integrates 
community and civic organizations into the classroom, deserve greater weight. 
Dialogical, co-learning, participatory, and problem-oriented methods are also essential 
to a new pedagogy. Disciplinary studies that fail to make connections with real-world 
and real-time challenges are less likely to support useful learning for a sustainable 
future. 


Transformative Knowledge for Social Change 


We cannot solve today’s pressing problems with the same kind of thinking that 
created them. In forging anew model, we must reconsider how we understand what 
is and is not knowledge and recognize that the production of knowledge is not the 
sole province of universities. To truly become cosmopolitan centers of global culture, 
HEls must build bridges between different cultures and between different sources 
and kinds of knowledge. 


Five deep changes should guide how we understand, build, and use knowledge. 


(1) From a monoculture to an ecology of knowledges. The academic community and 
society as a whole need to challenge the idea that the knowledge residing in the 
hands of experts is the only valid kind. The supremacy of the rational-scientific 
paradigm is rarely called into question, but an expanded perspective provides 
space to consider additional ways to understand reality and to generate innovative 
solutions to persistent problems. Moving beyond the belief that the only criteria 

of truth and validity are found in science, we can see that recognizing the inherent 
incompleteness of knowledge is a necessary first step toward epistemological 
dialogue between different sources of knowledge. 


Even when academia incorporates knowledge from diverse sources and methods— 
such as community-based research, indigenous knowledge, and intercultural 
dialogue—it often dilutes the contributors of non-conventional perspectives 

rather than engaging themselves in real dialogue that seeks productive exchange. 
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Knowledge has to 

be built upon cross- 
disciplinary bases and 
embrace complexity. 


Universities need a way of connecting different types of knowledge, acknowledging 
their existence and giving them equal value. It is time to decolonize knowledge 

and adopt a knowledge-democracy framework, taking into account the intellectual 
contributions from diverse sources and worldviews. 


(2) From description to intervention. The purpose of knowledge is not just to 

describe reality, but to engage with its inherent capacity to transform society. 
Transformative HE would prioritize knowledge’s capacity for complex problem- 
solving, contextualization, and social transformation, remaining attentive to variation 
and interacting across scales of social organization. This transformative emphasis 


underpins the emerging idea of social innovation, which challenges the view that 
technological innovation is the only valid approach to solving pressing human 
problems. 


(3) From fragmentation to holism. Both holistic and topical approaches to organizing 
knowledge are essential to comprehending and addressing complex, systemic 
phenomena. However, HEls are divided into disciplines, leaving knowledge highly 
fragmented. This is a major obstacle to collective understanding and action in 

an epoch characterized by the interdependence of the social, economic, and 


environmental spheres. Since any knowledge is partial, it is essential to integrate 
disciplines; otherwise, students and researchers will see the world through narrow 
disciplinary windows, missing the larger kaleidoscopic reality. Knowledge has to be 
built upon cross-disciplinary bases and embrace complexity. 


(4) From individualistic to social co-creation of knowledge. Today, information and 
communication technologies enable us to access and share information and 
knowledge across borders and to interact and collaborate easily with others. This 
revolution brings into contact previously isolated ideas and areas of knowledge, 
resulting in new combinations that favor creativity and innovation. Recognizing 

the polycentric, horizontal, and cooperative creation of knowledge is essential to 
promoting equity in its production, distribution, and use, and democratizing the 
public sphere. New forms of community-university engagement, building on a vision 
for a new architecture of knowledge and an activist sense of social responsibility, are 
cultivating such knowledge democracy worldwide.”° 


(5) From stasis to dynamism. |n many situations, what is right today could be wrong 
tomorrow. Truth is contextual to time and place, but society seems to have forgotten 
this essential point when teaching how to live and act in in a dynamic world. 
Education must go beyond linear, accumulative, and static knowledge management, 
adopting a more chaotic conception of knowledge that recognizes its quick, 
unpredictable evolution and ever-shortening life cycle. 
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Higher education 
can play a vital role 
in translating broad 
aspirations into 
knowledge, research, 


and pedegogy. 


Toward a GT University 


To be both locally relevant and globally responsible, the transition to sustainability 
will require new patterns of production and consumption, as well as attentiveness to 


Q 
iS) 


cality. In this context, HEls face a tension: how to address demands to contribute 
to local economic competitiveness while playing a larger role in responding to global 
problems and contributing to a more equitable and sustainable society. In response 


to local demands, HEls are supporting local and regional growth strategies which—in 
aggregate—can exacerbate global problems.”' HEls with a clear vision of their local 
and global responsibilities can make this potential conflict explicit and work to resolve 
it. 


The focus on economic growth has imposed particular priorities on teaching and 
research, emphasizing competitiveness over collaboration and instrumental over 
holistic knowledge. Knowledge shapes how we understand reality and how we act 
in it. We are losing the ability to engage critically with ideas, especially those that 
support the dominant developmental models. We have collectively assumed that 
what we do is normal, and, for many, that it is the only possible way. However, we are 
moving from a world of certainty to a world of uncertainty, for which we are neither 
prepared nor equipped to handle. 


Society regards human, social, ethical, and philosophical knowledge as being of 
secondary importance to knowledge associated with monetary gain. This perspective 
allows for benefits for the few to come at the expense of the many and the natural 
world. Material wealth and technological innovation may advance, but not wisdom 
and real happiness. A society with a utilitarian, instrumentalist view of knowledge 
cannot be called a knowledge society. It can invent vastly profitable technologies, but 
it will fail to provide the conditions for all life on this planet to flourish. 


There is an emergent consensus, embodied in international accords and declarations, 
on how to survive and prosper in this century. Higher education can play a vital 

role in translating broad aspirations into knowledge, research, and pedagogy that 
equip graduates to become agents of social transformation. This will help those who 
benefit from higher education to reach beyond personal returns and seek ways of 
contributing to the common good. Through their professional practice and decisions 
as global citizens, they can become agents of the transition to a livable world. 
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Anamaria Aristizabal 


| was heartened by Escrigas'‘s essay “A Higher Calling for Higher Education.” Having just read a 
book that is consonant with the message, The Courage to Teach by Parker Palmer, | am starting 

to tune into a coherent cry from many people around the world about the reform that is 

needed in education. In the book | just read, there is an invitation to be part of a movement for 
education reform, and the author speaks of four stages of movement building: (1) individuals 
choose to live a life of integrity and courageously stand up for their values independently and in 
institutional settings, (2) these individuals create communities of congruence, where these values 
are honored and strengthened, (3) the movement becomes public, and facing criticism, the 
movement strengthens, and (4) new rules, new reward systems, and new systems and structures 


are created that start to impact and influence institutions. 


| declare with you that |am now a member of this movement. Even though | am not ina 
university, | do teach in the non-formal education realm (| am faculty of an Integral Coaching 
School called New Ventures West). | also teach my own, self-created workshops on self- 
development and life design. Finally, with a team of facilitators, we put together learning circles 
every month as part of SoL Colombia (Colombian chapter of the Society for Organizational 
Learning) to showcase new ways of learning together and creating a community of learning 
and practice outside of the university. In the last circle, we analyzed the current energy crisis 

in Colombia in the light of systemic archetypes of systems thinking, to contrast with the linear 
and blame-centered approach that the media sometimes promotes. Parker Palmer says that 
the education reform movement benefits from these non-formal education experiments. 
Universities are starting to see that people are preferring more holistic methods of education, 
and thus becoming more open, just like what is happening in the health sector. The intrigue 
of more alternative methods is making conventional medicine and conventional education 


question itself. 
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To finish, |see my role right now in this movement as building bridges between formal and non- 
formal education, to give students and teachers a taste of a more holistic education that invites 
a more responsible participation in society and increases our engagement at all levels: cognitive, 
emotional, relational, and spiritual. In these experimental spaces, we rekindle a collective fire of 
the love of true learning that brings our whole selves to the conversation and the co-creation 


that emerges brings meaning and joy. 
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Neville Bruce 


First, many thanks to Cristina Escrigas for the insight, clarity, and scholarship of her overview of 
higher education institutions (HEIs). | offer here a few thoughts based on my own experiences 

in trying to broaden HE in accord with twenty-first-century needs and pose a question: Can we 
wait for HEls to respond to the massive opportunities and challenges of our time, and if not, then 


what can we do about it? 


| have had forty years working in and fascination with the values and purpose of universities, 
mostly within the confines of discipline-based teaching and research. But gradually, some close 
colleagues and | came to believe that what we were doing in education did not really fit the 
needs of future humanity. We felt that, to some extent, HEIs had lost the plot, the plot being 
education to allow humans to flourish into the future and, for students, the freedom to question 
and pursue what they believed really matters. We created new transdisciplinary curricula based 
on two questions: What does it mean to be human, and how can we promote human well- 


being within a sustainable world? 


We have had quite a few successes. We were able to tap into many like-minded thinkers across a 
broad base of disciplines and faculties and even bureaucracies (there are indeed many inmates 
of HEls who still value education's higher purpose), we were able to generate graduate and 
undergraduate curricula of intellectual rigor, and our curricula were well received by students 


and were viewed by many as transforming in essence and even outcomes. 


Our failures were few, but critical. We never obtained reasonable acceptance of our courses 
from the discipline-based schools and faculties or commerce-dominated HEI bureaucracies. 
Indeed, many felt our aims did not fit the objectives of an aspirational high-ranking HEI. After 


ten stimulating but politically frustrating years, we were quietly shut down. | suspect our story 
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is common to many; HEls have become difficult fields to plough, sow, and reap the harvest of 


socially and environmentally relevant curricula. 


Thus it is heartening to hear of the few who have managed to get a serious foothold for their 


curricula within the HEls such as the Big History Project, the Graduate Institute of Futures Studies, 


and the Fenner School of Environment and Society, to name but three. | am sure there are others, 
but the real question is why such great ideas and curricula have not been so much more widely 
adopted and welcomed within the global plethora of HEls. To put it succinctly, HEls are stuck in a 
Straitjacket of neoliberal thinking manifested in financial and business control of their directions. 
This translates to a gradual molding of free-thinking academics into simple servants of the HEI 
business enterprise. Economic survival and ranking success seem to be the prevailing motivation 
of HEls and, in a trickle-down fashion, of their academics, and understandably so given the 


intense competitiveness and uncertainty of academic careers. 


Can change be initiated from within the HE] conglomerate? | would say it is doubtful. But is 
there another way? There has to be and must be; the world presents too many challenges and 
opportunities for us to wait in hope. GTI argues convincingly that the business-as-usual model is 
unlikely to work in many fields of endeavor. A great transition in higher education is needed now. 
So how can we usher it in? At risk of hubris, | would like to offer some suggestions and welcome 


others. 


(1) At least initially, a great transition in HE must come from outside of established HEls, although 
one would hope that institutional academics with the vision and energy to voluntarily contribute 


would have a significant role. 


(2) ICT and the web make a great transition in HE outside of HEls possible; HE no longer has to 
be monopolized and constrained by HEIs. It is now up to us, followers of the GTI principles, to 
make this possibility a reality. The mechanisms and ideas are there; all we need is the will, energy, 


collaboration, and organization to make it happen. 
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(3) What could be the next step? We suggest creation of a nonprofit organization (NPO) or, 
better still, development of a branch within an existing nonprofit. Among its activities would 
be to create new and promote existing curricula concerned with human and world futures 
and to offer online delivery of such curricula that might lead to some form of certification or 
acknowledgement, but far more importantly, to offer a rigorous and interactive education of 
social and environmental import. Ultimately, these curricula would aim to empower students 
to envisage and help shape world futures. With well-thought-out and successful curricula, 


traditional HEls might then be encouraged to adopt them. That would be a real test of success. 
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David Christian 


This is a wonderful essay about modern universities and the role they could play in the Great 
Transition. Having spent my entire career in universities, | found it clarified many inchoate ideas 
| already had about the role of universities and about how they need to change to better serve 


humanity in a time of rapid and potentially transformative change. 


Escrigas argues that universities could and should be powerful drivers of the Great Transition. But 
not in their current form. Partly, this is because they are still built around ideas about knowledge 
that look increasingly outdated. For example, they accept an unbalanced understanding of 
expertise as specialization, overlooking the equally important need to integrate knowledge from 
different fields. Reduced funding means that they are driven, increasingly, by the needs of the 
market, and the questions that dominate modern markets are, above all, questions about growth 
rather than sustainability. For the same reasons, big questions about the future, about the nature 
of a good society, and about ethics, have been pushed to the margins within university curricula. 
All too often, universities, researchers, and teachers have opted out of serious discussions about 
the future on the spurious grounds that intellectual objectivity means avoiding intervention. Of 
course, good research must be objective. We desperately need a clear understanding of what 
makes our world tick. But we also expect to use that understanding to serve human needs. The 
mission statement of the British Royal Society captures this balance between objectivity and 
intervention nicely: “The Society’s fundamental purpose, reflected in its founding Charters of 

the 1660s, is to recognise, promote, and support excellence in science and to encourage the 


development and use of science for the benefit of humanity.’ 


| have just one critical comment on Escrigas’s essay. Teaching critical thinking is crucial in a world 
where knowledge comes from many different sources, is generated in many different ways, and 


is rapidly changing. But we cannot just teach critical thought. We also need to teach respect for 
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the best knowledge available at a given moment in time. We seriously need the expertise of 
specialists in climate change, and it would be a mistake to focus so much on critical thinking that 
we unwittingly teach our students disrespect for good science. This means that the traditional 
role of teaching as the dissemination of good knowledge must not be ignored simply because 
that role has often been associated with dogmatism and resistance to criticism. Teachers will 
continue to teach, even as they invite their students to think seriously and hard about what they 
are being taught. Balancing respect for good knowledge with critique of outdated knowledge is, 


and always has been, one of the most delicate tasks facing educators. 


With this qualification out of the way, | would like to add some suggestions that arise out of my 
own commitment to the teaching of “Big History.” My comments apply, above all, to the content 
of university teaching, to what we should teach if universities are to contribute to the Great 
Transition. | will argue that foundational courses in Big History can help universities achieve many 


of the goals that Escrigas describes in her essay. 


Courses in Big History teach the history of the universe. They take the best modern knowledge 
from many different disciplines—from cosmology to biology, from history to international 
relations—and assemble them into the modern equivalent of an origin story. By doing so, they 
help students see the underlying unity of modern knowledge, to see that there are deep and 
important links between astronomy and biology (where did that carbon come from after all?), 
or between plate tectonics, industrialization, and global warming (where did all that carbon 
dioxide come from?). Big History can help students see the place of our species in a much larger 
story, so it can help them see both the unity of humanity and the extent to which our history is 
embedded within, and depends on, the history of the biosphere. Like all origin stories, the big 
story emerging within modern knowledge is empowering. It offers a cosmological map that 
can tell you where you are and where you have come from, according to the best knowledge 
available today. Like any good world map, it can also show you that knowledge is not an endless 


sea of detail, but has a larger shape that anyone can begin to see with a little intellectual effort. 
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While specialization teaches that you can never really understand the world, origin stories 
can give you a glimpse of the whole story. And those glimpses are both empowering and 


intellectually energizing. 


Introducing unified curricula like Big History into modern universities would achieve many 
things. First, it would help overcome hyperspecialization because the Big History story can help 
students see the many links between the natural sciences and the humanities. (This particular 
divide is perhaps more pronounced in the English-speaking world because the English language 
is unique in defining “science” not as rigorous knowledge, whatever its subject, but rather as 
rigorous knowledge of the natural world.) By embedding human history within the history of the 
biosphere, the Big History story can also help students understand the extent to which human 
societies depend on biospheric processes and are beginning to shape those very processes. 
Such an approach can undercut the narrow vision of modern economics, which envisages 
endless growth within a bounded biosphere. Big History can also encourage a sense of global, 
rather than just national citizenship because it shows the underlying unity of humanity. In a 
world with nuclear weapons, and global challenges that can no longer be solved nation by 
nation, it is surely time for university history departments to focus less on national histories and 


more on the history of humanity as a whole. 


Teaching a modern, science-based origin story (using “science” in its broadest sense) can 

also help students achieve the right balance between critique of and respect for the best 
contemporary knowledge. Science evolves so fast that it is impossible to teach a Big History story 
without also showing how the details of that story are constantly being adjusted. And this can 
help students overcorrect for both extreme dogmatism and extreme cynicism about modern 


scientific knowledge. 


Finally, a modern origin story, like all origin stories, will encourage students to think fruitfully 
about the future, by giving them a coherent understanding of the past at all possible scales. It 


can help them see their own generation as part of a larger story, in which each generation has 
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contributed to (or undermined) the well-being of future generations. The holistic approach 

of a modern origin story can also help students appreciate the vast range of intellectual tools 
available to them as they think about what they will do when they take over management of our 
complex and rapidly changing world. Perhaps such courses will also encourage more universities 


to introduce more programs on future thinking and the challenges of the near future. 


Students equipped with the holistic, interdisciplinary, and global vision of a modern, science- 
based origin story will, in their turn, make better researchers. They will appreciate the importance 
of using insights from many different disciplines to solve complex problems, they will appreciate 
the extent to which today’s problems require global rather than local solutions, and they will 

see themselves as part of a larger multigenerational community, within which they have some 
responsibility for the well-being of future generations. Finally, universities that teach Big History 
will have both the experience and the incentive needed to create research environments 

that encourage the profoundly interdisciplinary research that will be needed to solve the 


extraordinarily complex challenges of the Great Transition. 


The good news is that introducing such courses should not be hard. They will not displace other 
courses, but sit alongside them and help students see more clearly the importance of expert 
knowledge. We will always need specialized knowledge, but we also need interdisciplinary 
courses that can help students see the underlying unity and coherence of the best forms of 
modern knowledge. There are also, now, plenty of resources to help those interested in teaching 
a modern origin story. Courses in Big History are being taught at several universities in several 
different countries, and also in hundreds of high schools, mostly in the USA and Australia. And 
they are supported by a growing number of resources, in print and on the internet. Interested 


readers might want to begin with three websites: the Macquarie University Big History Institute 


(bighistory.mg.edu.au/); the Big History Project (school.bighistoryproject.com/bhplive); and the 


International Big History Association (www.ibhanet.org/). 
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So here is a relatively simple step that will nudge modern universities in the right direction if they 
are to play an important role in the Great Transition: teach students the modern equivalent of a 


unified origin story that brings together the best of modern scientific knowledge of our world. 
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Herman Greene 


It seems to me that there are two existential threats to humanity: (1) weapons of mass 
destruction (especially nuclear) and (2) the ecological crisis. Further, there are two unstoppable 
forces that will drive the future: (a) the ecological crisis and (b) the demands of the world’s people 


for inclusion and equity. 


| agree with Cristina Escrigas’s paper on higher education as well as her prescriptions for 

reform. Higher education in the West once focused on the preparation of ministers and other 
professional leaders with a Christian orientation. The Industrial Revolution has transformed the 
world in only a few short years. The conditions of humans have been dramatically improved, and 
there are certainly more of us. Much can be explained by the success of the industrial mode of 
production, the increase in scientific knowledge which provides technologies for greater and 
more varied production to meet a greater variety of human needs and wants, and the growth of 
systems of capital accumulation and markets that feed the industrial system and provide income 
to individuals and institutions. Economics and industry have become of primary importance. 
The so-called postindustrial society or economy is not (postindustrial) at all. Maintaining and 
expanding economic-industrial society is extraordinarily difficulty. It, ina sense, requires our 
highest efforts, for it must grow: for more production, there must be more markets; more 


markets means more needs are met—or so it is thought. 


What we have learned in conducting this enterprise, however, is now at variance with 
maintaining, much less expanding, it. We begin with the observation that humans are living at 
1.5 times the carrying capacity of Earth. If all humans lived as we do in the United States, it would 


take five Earths and yet every government on Earth has made that its goal. 


The ecology department cranks out these sad facts, while the business school prepares its 


students to participate in an expanding industrial economy. Sustainability is often mentioned but 
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not seriously examined. An answer to full sustainability is provided by an x-factor of tremendous 
new technology, even a “singularity” where humans transcend biology, or by collapse—the first 


being fanciful and the latter a dreary prospect indeed. 


Being in the planetary stage of human development has been cast upon us. And being in that 
place, the planet Earth is what we have in common. | suspect the “higher” in higher education 
will have to be found in a shared sense of the sacredness of Earth and of all its people and all 

its living beings and life systems. Thomas Berry coined the term “ecozoic.” Based on its root 
words, it means “house of life.” Every religious tradition and culture honors life. Every secular and 


humanistic traditions honors life. The unity of the uni-versity will be recovered in honoring life. 


The economic-industrial age must give way to an ecological-cultural age. This will not do away 
with economics and industry, but they will not be the primary values. The primary values will be 


the flourishing of life on Earth—ecology—and full human developoment—culture. 


To move into the ecological-cultural age is to move into a new period of civilization. The 


university of ecological civilization will be very different than the one of today. 
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Budd Hall 


Cristina Escrigas has written one of the best brief notes about the role and potential of higher 
education in this world at risk that | have yet seen. | wish that her vision were placed centrally 
into the strategic plan of our University of Victoria. The biggest challenge in my mind is how to 
change things. So a first task, not at all an easy one, is to begin to build some broad consensus 
around the nature of the challenge. An associated challenge is broadening the discussion to 
still larger numbers of persons who share an aspiration for transformation. That might be done 
by working through the networks of higher education folks who are currently reaching out to 
thousands of people working in and around HEls—networks such as Talloires, the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities, the Living Knowledge Network, Global University Network for 
Innovation, the PASCAL International Observatory, and more. Some attention to the higher 


education folks in UNESCO is warranted as well. 


The disciplinary nature of universities, as Escrigas points out, makes large-scale changes difficult. 
We have had calls for interdisciplinarity and challenge-based curricula for decades, but the 

hold on the curriculum by the disciplines has continued. In fact, knowledge becomes more 
fragmented, for when new challenges to existing curricula emerge, the natural tendency of 
universities is to add a new discipline. We see that both in the science subjects and in the social 
sciences, humanities, and the professions. How can the stranglehold of the disciplines be relaxed 


so that more transversal intellectual challenges might occur? 


Then there is the domination, some would say the monopoly, of the Western canon. How is it 
that the set of ideas and proposals that emerged from mostly white European men of 500 years 
ago have spread so far and wide across the globe? | was in a University in Raipur, India, a month 
ago, and the basic curriculum structure there was the same as that in Victoria, Canada. Both of 


these universities are located in sites of rich histories of indigenous languages, knowledge, and 
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culture. Indigenous knowledge, the foundational knowledge of 350 million people is holistic, 
earth-focused, and communitarian. Yet these forms of knowledge have been excluded, generally 
speaking, from the Western canon and from acceptable forms of research. We need to move 
beyond our record of epistemicide towards knowledge democracy. This same inability to learn 
from those outside the inner circles of knowledge can be seen with regard to our understanding 
of the knowledge creation capacities within social movements, grassroots community work, 


local government efforts, etc. 


Public universities—and my colleague Rajesh Tandon says that all universities should be called 
public—are supported by the state. In a neoliberal state, there are two problems. First, there 

is ideological pressure by the state to cut back on public expenditures, generally to achieve a 
smaller state in the interest of liberating market forces to respond to all societal needs. Second, 
state funding is influenced by market forces themselves as corporate interests would like to see 
universities prepare particular types of students, students with flexible technical skills, politically 
ambivalent and mobile to work within the global market system. If a university decides to strike 
out in new directions focused on long-term results, it is likely to find its funding threatened. 
Universities have for the most part tried to be all things to all people. Can this still be the goal? 
Are there viable challenges to the neoliberal economic agenda on the horizon? Shifting the 


public imagination around the role of the university will be key. 
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Debbie Kasper 


Many thanks for this insightful, sharp, critical, and forward-looking essay! 


There is a fundamental irony here: for institutions whose rhetoric is so explicitly future-oriented 
(especially regarding the lives of individual students), their day-to-day decisions and actions are 
decidedly not. As Escrigas points out, “Universities play a key part in shaping civilization and thus 
bear a significant intergenerational responsibility,” but most institutions do not behave in ways 


that reflect an understanding of, or concern with, that basic fact. 


Importantly, though, there are significant numbers of people working within them who do get 
it, care deeply, and are eager for transition. The question of interest to me is how can that energy 


be cultivated and channeled effectively to drive meaningful institutional change. 


Having worked primarily at small liberal arts colleges, | have seen up close how institutional 
machinery gets dispatched (or not) in response to near-universal problems (increasing expenses, 
competition, specialization) and through the tendency (especially at schools who have to work 
hard for enrollment) to be highly reactive to market pressures (e.g., increasingly fixed and narrow 
views about desired specialized majors and expected career outcomes). As a significant driver of 
institutional trends, perceived market demand is an important entry point in making the larger 


change called for here. 


Thinking systemically about this raises questions about what prospective students and their 


parents think and where their ideas are coming from. 


A complex, long-term problem like this must be approached from multiple angles and scales. In 


addition to the author's and respondents’ suggestions, | would add the following: 
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° The importance of leadership: To reach the necessary tipping points, institutions need 


strong leaders who can think holistically, who can articulate this new vision clearly, and 
who are adept at establishing the structures and processes necessary to realize it. In most 


cases, business-as-usual structures are not up to the task. 


A clear and consistent message: With help from leadership, other representatives 
(students, faculty, and staff) need to be able to articulate this revised vision of higher ed 


to other audiences. 


Vehicles for delivering big ideas: Teachers need practical tools for more easily conveying 
some of the most important ideas underlying this higher calling. The Big History Project 
is a great example; also needed is a common language for talking about and studying 
human-environment relations and social change—a project | am currently working on— 


and other crucial concepts. 


Changing perceptions about higher ed: Given the power of the market, it is important 
to think about where and how to intervene earlier in the development of people's 
perceptions about what college is for. This means thinking about ways to influence 
the messages going to and coming from high schools and middle schools, guidance 
counselors’ offices, politicians’ educational platforms, and higher ed consortia to frame 


(and reframe) their collective mission, and more. 


This may seem like a daunting set of considerations, but, in addition to direct changes in 
curriculum, knowledge structure, and goals, any effective strategy toward the great transition in 


question will require these kinds of far-reaching system-wide efforts at multiple levels. 
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Goolam Mohamedbhai 


First of all, congratulations to Cristina Escrigas for her very interesting and thought-provoking 
essay. lt is very well written and structured. There are so many important issues in the essay, and | 


would like to react to just a few of them. 


My first point is about the definition of higher education. Unlike the primary and secondary 
school sectors, higher education is not homogeneous and covers a range of institutions with 
different missions and objectives. In her introduction, Escrigas interchanges between higher 
education and universities. Are the issues in the essay pertinent to universities only, or are they 
applicable to the whole sector? Tertiary education is often used to cover an even broader 
spectrum of postsecondary education. Shouldn't the higher calling be also relevant to the 


tertiary education sector generally? 


This takes me to my second point. | feel that the need to imbue an ethos of justice, peace, and 
sustainability in students should also be extended to secondary education and even primary 
education. The three to four years in higher education is perhaps too short a period to bring 
about a change in the mindset of students, and the eleven to twelve years of schooling may 

be more fertile ground. For example, it has been found that sensitizing school children to 
sustainability issues helps them to bring about positive lifestyle changes in their homes. So how 
can HEls reach “down" to the other sectors to bring about the change? Teacher training is an 
obvious avenue and is already being used, but there are many other ways in which HEls can 


engage with secondary schools. 


As Escrigas notes, “Money, which is at most an intermediate goal in achieving happiness, has 
become for many the final, unquestioned goal of human activity.” Indeed, this thirst for money 
has led to widespread fraud and corruption in all soheres of human activity—health, education, 


sports, politics, religion, etc —and higher education is no exception. It seems that corruption 
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has become a social disease—some have referred to it as cancer—that higher education is 
unable to cure because it is itself infected with it. In recent years, evidence of corruption in higher 
education all over the world (Australia, Asia, Africa, America, Europe) has surfaced that is seriously 
threatening the sector's credibility. Since higher education institutions “train the professionals 
who will attain positions of substantial—even extraordinary—influence in society,” then it must 
rid itself of this scourge. This is a mammoth task and requires a multi-pronged approach at 


national, regional and international levels. 


The debate on whether higher education is a public or private good is indeed a hot one. In 

my view, higher education is a public good, irrespective of whether the source of funding is 
public or private, and whether or not students pay tuition fees. Governments, especially those 
of developing countries, will never be able to fully fund higher education provision because 

of the pressing demands from other public sectors, and will inevitably have to rely on private 
providers. But because of the importance of higher education to society, a government has the 
responsibility to plan, oversee, and regulate the sector even if it does not fully fund it, just as 
HEls have the responsibility to be accountable to the government even if they do not receive 
funds from it. This leads us to the other debate on for-profit and not-for-profit private institutions. 
The latter do make profits, but they plough them back into the institutions, whereas the former 
distribute their profits to their shareholders. In response to critics of for-profit higher education, 
proponents argue that no private organization, other than a religious or philanthropic one, will 
invest in higher education unless it receives a reasonable return on its investment. Agreed, as 
long as the return is “reasonable,” which is where accountability comes in. Just as importantly, a 
for-profit provider must ensure that the institution operates as a higher education one—with its 


ethos, values, and academic structure—and not as a purely commercial enterprise. 


| fully agree that “community-university engagement is critically important for identifying and 
solving problems of common people in all societies.” Yet this aspect of the third mission of 


higher education rarely gets the attention and support it deserves, as compared to the other 
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two missions of teaching and research, or it often gets overshadowed by university-industry 
linkages, consultancy, knowledge transfer from research, innovation, etc. What is needed is for 
the university to link up with society at all levels to provide support, to understand community 
challenges, to capture indigenous knowledge, etc., so that both society and university benefit. 
This is particularly important for developing countries. And the students can be an inestimable 
resource for undertaking university-community engagement. But this requires funds and 
acknowledgement: the university budget hardly makes provision for community engagement; 
in faculty promotion, it hardly carries any weight; not all quality assurance agencies place 
emphasis on this aspect of university's third mission; and global rankings of universities totally 
ignore it. There is an urgent need for revalorization of community engagement if the sort of 


transformation that Escrigas is talking about is to take place. 


My final point is with regard to “glocality,” that is, being relevant locally and responsible globally. 
The tragedy is that local relevance of higher education seems to have been thrown overboard 
in developing countries, from the time in the past when models from the North were used to 
set up local public HEls, to the present when cross-border higher education, mostly from the 
North, provides a type of education that may not be appropriate locally. There cannot be one 
model that fits all in higher education. In developing countries, HEls have a duty first to serve 
their local community, society, and region in the most appropriate way, taking local culture and 
conditions into consideration and without trying to imitate what prevails in the North. Fitness for 
purpose should always be the guiding principle for HEls. Sustainability challenges are global, but 
the response to them surely would vary according to the country and region. HEls in developing 
countries need to be conscious of this and not, for example, pointlessly aim to be globally 


ranked. 
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Claudia Neubauer 


First of all, many thanks to Cristina Escrigas for her inspiring reflections and to the participants for 


so many insightful thoughts that came up in the discussion. 


| highly agree with Escrigas when she points out that “it is time to rethink civilization itself” 

It seems that we are much less civilized than what we pretend to be, and that the civilizing 
layer is very thin (as shown by recent conflicts, from the war in former Yugoslavia to the Greek 
crisis to the current refugee crisis, the three happening in the heart of the good old European 
civilization...). Despite our aspiration to democracy, equality, and peace, we have been cultivating 
an ambiguous relation to power and violence (in all their forms), to competition and hierarchy, 
to success and defeat, leading to permanent tensions in our cultural and societal foundations. 
After decades of seemingly unlimited economic growth, almost unbridled techno-scientific 
development, and a steadily rising level of education in numerous countries, two main 
observations have to be made: poverty and social injustice have barely declined (or have even 
risen), and our planet approaches its limits. For all this, we have to question our educational, 


scientific, and cultural system, as well in its substance as in its form. 


Therefore, | also agree with Cristina Escrigas when she says that sustainability has to become 

a major issue for HEls where HEls must assure that all students attain “a basic systemic 
competency” and a shared understanding of the great challenges of the twenty-first century 
through a transversal, pluralistic, inter- and transdisciplinary teaching, paralleled by a radical 
change in our conception of progress and the good life. In order to do so, courageous decisions 
in our educational and cultural system are necessary. (There is a decisive margin between a 
smooth change in rhetoric while doing business as usual with a bit of “greening” and the call for 


a radical upheaval in our societal model.) 
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Of course, the issue of sustainability is not new to HEls. A range of initiatives all over the world 
tend to holistically integrate sustainability into research, teaching, and campus operations. 
Sustainability in higher education integrates approaches based on humanistic values; is 
pluralistic, transdisciplinary, and emancipatory; and proposes a multi-perspective approach on 
the interconnection of the ecological, economical, and social fact. The question is rather if this is 
taken seriously enough and accordingly prioritized in university policies. Right now, it is clear that 
sustainability in curricula and in research programs is far away from being as prioritized as would 
be necessary. However, the special responsibility of HEIs (that makes education and research 

so political) lies in the fact that they are preparing future generations of scientists, engineers, 
managers, politicians, philosophers, and artists, whom we will need to build a socially more just 


and ecologically more sustainable world. 


In this context, HEls would also have to reconsider more closely the (historically not new) 

claim that communities are the basis of all civilized world because local economies are closely 
connected with social and environmental issues, because they encourage direct participation 
of citizens, and because they are good places to develop appropriate answers to collectively 
identified problems. Working more directly with communities would allow HEls to “think global 
and act local” and to respond to uncountable important (and inspiring) challenges. Such a 
decentralized and local engagement would also bring change in the production and use of 
knowledge. It would make techno-scientific innovation subject to democratic scrutiny, lead to 
sharing and co-production of knowledge, and strengthen the local relevance of research while 
valuing different forms of knowledge. Action research (or participatory research or community 
building research, however you might call it), by mingling academic knowledge with local, 
traditional, and professional knowledge, is a powerful tool in developing relevant knowledge 
and solutions. But as a (not so new anymore) paradigm it is (not surprisingly) still struggling to 
conquer the university teaching and the laboratories although it can be applied to such issues as 


agriculture, environment, health, urban and rural development, transportation, energy, and social 
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issues. Participatory research also allows for a new understanding of what is efficient, sound, or 


important in broadening frames and indicators. 


We have to (re)learn to appreciate what is useful rather than what is big, to enjoy what is 

fruitful rather than what is powerful, what is close rather than far, what is supporting rather 

than dominating us, what is given and vital rather than rare and expensive. We should teach 
our children and students (not only in HEI but also in primary and secondary school) how 
extraordinary ordinary life is. We have to teach them self-esteem, self-respect, and esteem and 
respect for others. If mind capacities of children, such as needed for mathematics or natural 
sciences, are today highly valued in the (Western) school system, abilities that call for artistic and 
craft skills or social and collective behaviour suffer from lesser consideration. Solidarity, creativity, 
critical thinking, and collective acting should gain ground as central elements of education in 
general. In other words, we need a “Wiederverzauberung der Welt” (“re-enchantment of the 
world") as a response to the “Entzauberung der Welt” (“disenchantment of the world”). (And by 


the way, we could change our figure of the modern hero from a warrior to a gardener). 


How to make HEI move? If we would have the formula...! Or maybe we would have to create a 
new kind of transition universities. What is clear is that only a common effort of many actors can 
reorient or recreate universities. For this, we would need a dynamic including students (claiming 
other teaching in content and form), university staff (willing to step out of the predefined path), 
civil society (claiming its part in and from higher education) and politicians (willing to create 
political and financial incentives to support such a move). Such a process would also oblige 

HEls to reflect on their missions and objectives, and to redefine their identity, either as supplier 
for economic competitiveness and growth, or as actors close to problems and people and 
acknowledging their political responsibility. (One current political frame that could provide help 
for such an endeavor is the recently adopted UN Sustainable Development Goals. With all the 
criticisms they deserve, they could nevertheless be used as a unique opportunity to reinforce 


and intensify the sustainability/transition dynamics in HEls worldwide.) Analyzing and revealing 
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the systemic problems we are facing as humanity; proposing tools for how to overcome 

them; and raising new generations of citizens-scientists, citizens-engineers, citizens-managers, 
and so on, will then contribute to develop relevant, just and feasible solutions. The growth- 
driven consumer society is historically a very young phenomenon, having emerged just a few 
generations ago but its cataclysmic consequences are bringing us rapidly closer to boundaries of 
no return. So the stakes are high since we have to collectively overcome the ideological lock-in in 


the growth and consumption dogma and to reinvent our humanity. 
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John Robinson 


| read Cristina Escrigas’s paper with great interest. | strongly agree with her suggestions that “[u] 
niversities play a key part in shaping civilization and thus bear a significant intergenerational 
responsibility” and that “higher education institutions, now mainstays of the prevailing economic 
system, must become agents of progressive social change.” And while | agree with much of 
what is proposed in the paper, | would like to suggest an additional ingredient in the recipe 

for change. This missing piece is the opportunity to turn our campuses into living laboratories 

of sustainability, or sustainability test-beds, with research and teaching integrally attached to 
operational activities, and to work with private, public, and NGO partners to be agents of change 


in the larger world. 


Realizing this opportunity in turn requires what to me is the key institutional culture change: 
integrating academic and operational sustainability on the campus. Put another way, every 
university | know is active, to a greater or lesser degree, in both sustainability teaching and 
research, and in operational sustainability, but these two activities are rarely connected in any 
meaningful way. | note that this paper does not even mention operational sustainability, but 
focuses only on research and teaching issues, which is a common approach taken by academics 


at universities. 


The opportunity for the integration proposed here comes about because the social contract 
between the university sector and society at large is shifting. No longer is it enough for 
universities simply to educate students and do research. Increasingly, they are being called upon 
to contribute directly to the big challenges faced by the societies in which they exist and which 


support them financially. 


Partly as a result of this societal demand, and partly for a number of other reasons (student 


demand, ethical commitments, potential cost savings), sustainability is a growing priority for 
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universities all over the world. Many are developing strong operational sustainability goals and 
targets, and are giving increasing emphasis to teaching and research on sustainability issues. Yet 
few have committed at the executive level to integrating academic and operational sustainability 
in the context of treating their campus as a living laboratory of sustainable practice, research, and 
teaching. And it is such living lab approaches that offer the largest potential for universities to 


play a significant role in the sustainability transition. 


The reason for this is that universities share a set of characteristics that make them uniquely 


qualified to play a living lab role: 


° they are single decision-makers (and often owner-occupiers) with respect to a 
significant capital stock at a highly significant urban neighborhood scale, consisting 
of multiple academic buildings; energy, water and waste systems; and often student 


housing; 


° they are public institutions, or have a public mandate, and so can be more forgiving 


on paybacks, and long-sighted on returns; 


° they educate; and 


° they conduct research. 


No other societal institution has this mix of capabilities. As a result, there exists a significant 
opportunity for the postsecondary sector to become a kind of societal test-bed or sandbox for 
sustainability, treating their whole campus as an opportunity to implement, test, research, and 
teach sustainability, and in that way to contribute directly to the significant changes required to 


reach a sustainable future. In so doing, universities will be able to 


° beat the forefront of the sustainability transition; 
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implement operational sustainability at a neighborhood scale of great interest to cities 


around the world; 


do research on the technical, economic, social, and institutional challenges involved in 


achieving sustainability; 


develop and test technological and organizational innovation for sustainability; 


train students in sustainability skills they can use in their career; and 


work with private, public, and NGO sector partners to take this learning out into the 


world. 


There will most certainly be roadblocks and failures along the way. But that is one reason 
postsecondary institutions are natural homes for such experiments. Learning from, and fixing, 


our failures is part of the research and teaching agenda. 


In support of this vision, universities can make their campuses available as such a test-bed, 
working with partners from the private, public and NGO sectors to prove out the technical, 
economic and behavioral aspects of integrated sustainability solutions at the urban 
neighborhood scale. This means that the entire campus is an experiment in sustainability, 

a community in which staff, students and faculty can test, teach, learn, apply, and share the 
outcomes of their inquiries. Living lab projects—campus initiatives that combine operational 
needs, partnerships, research, and education components—are tangible manifestations of this 


idea. 


The larger opportunity is that universities around the world could take on this role, creating a 
network of sustainability test-beds of different types: urban and rural; large and small; ranging 
from science and technology-—focused through to liberal arts institutions. Such a network could 


make a very substantial difference to global and regional sustainability. 
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Importantly, this is not about creating new sustainability degree programs, or adding individual 
operational sustainability projects, but about making the implementation, study, and teaching 
of sustainability part of the core mandate—the strategic plan—of the university. Treating 
sustainability as a strategic academic and operational opportunity for the institution itself will 
not only help to fulfill the terms of the new social contract between universities and society 
but is also likely to have real benefits to the university in terms of partnerships, funding, and 


recruitment of students, faculty, and staff. 


The integration of operational and academic sustainability on campus is not simply a theoretical 
possibility, but a form of culture change which offers a real opportunity to transform the whole 


institution. At the University of British Columbia, we have already seen great progress.! 


Endnotes 


1. See, for example, John Robinson, Tom Berkhout, Alberto Cayuela and Ann Campbell, “Next Generation 
Sustainability at the University of British Columbia: The University as a Societal Test-Bed for Sustainability,’ 
in Regenerative Sustainable Development of Universities and Cities, ed. Ariane KOnig (Northampton, MA: 
Edward Elgar Publishing, 2013), 27-48. 
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Rajesh Tandon 


Cristina Escrigas has done a great service to the cause of higher education by posing a 


challenging agenda. Congratulations! 


Having started my career in academia, | shifted very early on to work directly with the 
marginalized communities. This shift was a catalyst to do my doctoral field work in rural India. For 
me, and perhaps many others, such opportunities for active field-based learning opportunities 
can be very crucial in shaping their perspectives. Therefore, can pedagogy of higher education 


really and fruitfully facilitate such field engagement? 


My postsecondary education has been in electronics engineering and management. Therefore, 
lam somewhat disappointed to find that societal engagement in higher education is mostly 
limited to a few social science disciplines like social work. Meaningful improvements in learning, 
from the lenses of both teaching and research, can be applied in all disciplines in academia. In 
fact, transgressing disciplinary boundaries is most practical when engagement with society is 


encouraged, since people's lives are not divided into disciplines. 


| learnt in field engagements that academia has no monopoly over knowledge. Multiple sites, 
forms, modes, and cultures of knowledge need to be embraced if higher education is to be 
made more relevant to our contemporary challenges, as Escrigas points out. Community-based 
participatory research has provided an authentic methodology for us to engage with society. 


Learning to use such a methodology must be part of the transformative agenda of HEIs. 


In her essay, Escrigas only tangentially answered the question of how to go about this renewal 
of higher education systems and institutions in various countries. Where is the lever for change? | 
find new generation of students, whose parents did not access higher education, impatient with 
old curriculum and pedagogy. | would like to find ways to support them to push for reforms in 


HEls. 
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Shirley Walters 


Kudos to Cristina Escrigas for her succinct overview of the major issues facing universities. 
Universities need to change in order to give more effective leadership towards “another world 
we want.” Here, | would like to amplify three short/medium-term interventions which are shaped 
by my forty years of experience in the South African university system, where | have been 
immersed mainly in a historically black university that played an important role in the liberation 


struggle and in processes of democratizing the country. 
1. A Critique of African University Rankings 


The Times Higher Education proposes that an African-specific ranking system be designed for 
universities in Africa. This is an effort to revise a system designed for institutions in the rich 
developed world. Critical literature shows that ranking of universities incentivizes them to 
support the status quo in an uncritical fashion disconnected from broader society. Rankings are 
inclined to encourage competition rather than cooperation. In considering the ranking of African 
universities, questions to ask are, what are the roles of universities in societies across Africa, 

and what is the point of introducing a hierarchy of these universities? To the latter question, 

we might answer that there is none, that we do not want to foster competition when Africa 
needs collaboration. The creation of uniform indicators across the diversity of contexts can 
encourage unquestioning consumption of university league tables by the public and universities 
themselves. However, if we are to rank, what could constitute an alternative measurement 
practice that takes environmental and social justice, collaboration, and feminist politics as starting 
points? Engaging broadly across many different African contexts through deeply democratic 
processes around this question could make an important start to alternative ways of thinking 


about “social responsibility” of universities across local and global contexts. 
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2. A Transformation Barometer 


There are processes currently underway in South Africa to create a higher education 
“transformation barometer.” There is a push for transformation from both government and civil 
society in the wake of various students’ movements. Transformation includes radical change 

in the demographics of professoriate, “decolonization” of curricula and research agendas, an 
embrace intellectual contributions from Africa, elimination of racism and sexism and all other 
forms of unjust discrimination, improvement in academic success rates amongst black students, 
expansion of student support, promotion of socially just pedagogies, democratic and non- 
repressive institutional cultures, and accountable governance and management efficiencies. Of 
course, “transformation” is highly contested, but despite the slipperiness of the concept, a broad 
meaning-making frame is emerging that can facilitate the fundamental reconstitution and re- 
expression of the role of the university in wider society. The idea of the barometer has limitations 
and so needs to be subjected to perennial questions about “transformation.” As such, the idea of 
a perennially questioned barometer presents a potential starting point for a useful “Measurement 


practice.” 


3. Glocal Citizenship Education 


There are scholar-activists, both students and staff, who, against many odds, are constructing 
alternative ways of living and learning. They are developing new organizational and 
epistemological models that counter the separation of people and institutions from one another; 
counter the separation of feelings from thinking; embrace “heads, hearts, and hands”; and strive 
to build community. Glocal citizenship education involves, amongst other things, a learning of 
empathy for people and environments and the interconnected realities in which we all exist on 
one planet. So where is glocal, democratic citizenship learned? From the experiences in South 
Africa and elsewhere, one site which is underutilized as an informal learning space for students, 
academics, managers, and workers is student- and staff-led movements. Change will only come 


through activism of various kinds by members of the university community; therefore, student-, 
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worker-, and scholar-activists, whose individual and collective involvements are contributing to 
change, need support and affirmation. Integration of activist orientations into a “transformation 
barometer” offers a possibility to sustain commitments for social, economic, and environmental 


justice, thus encouraging its “mainstreaming” within universities. 


When thinking of universities and their social responsibilities, | align with the sentiment of Lilla 
Watson, an aboriginal Australian woman, when she says, “If you have come here to help me, you 
are wasting your time. But if you have come because your liberation is bound up with mine, then 


let us work together.” 
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Author's Response 


First of all, | want to thank you all for reacting to my paper and sharing your experiences and 
ideas. | have been gratified and edified by your comments. And | would like to thank Paul Raskin 
and his team as well for hosting this on the Great Transition Network, a key tool for reflection and 
action to influence the transformation of our societies. It has been a great privilege to have had 


the opportunity to share my ideas in the original essay and now to share some brief responses. 


As many of you have observed, we cannot consider a Great Transition in humanity, let alone 
any big change in society, without involving education. This is especially the case when such a 
change requires a paradigm shift to spur the evolution toward an interconnected, sustainable, 
inclusive, and peaceful world. As several Commenters noted, education must play an important 
role in our aspirations to building a better world. | absolutely agree, and | would encourage this 
and other communities that are working toward a better future to include education and the 


role of knowledge in their reflection on and action for social transformation. 


As expressed in the 5th GUNi World Report Knowledge, Engagement and Higher Education 


Contributing to Social Change (2013), our first aim must be “to look at our changing 
understandings about who the agents of knowledge creation are and how the creation, 
distribution and use of knowledge are linked to our aspirations for a better world.” The report 
continues, “Knowledge is linked to practical skills, to our working lives and to universal and 
abstract thought. Knowledge is created every day by each one of us and is central to who we 

are as human beings. Knowledge tells us who we are and who we are not. Knowledge tells us 
how the world is and how to interact with it, how to live and prosper.” Available knowledge 

has shaped our assumptions about what we have to do in life, and how to do it, in order to be 
successful and happy. We thus have a large responsibility throughout all our institutions to spread 


the emerging body of knowledge that is questioning the collective assumptions about how our 
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world works. For example, this will require a shift from competition to cooperation as the main 
strategy for human evolution, and a shift toward a sense of “common-unity” (Community) of all 


living beings as central to our collective survival. 


Education cannot remain on the side lines in the debate about social transformation. Real 


changes will not be achieved if this transition is not made in education as a whole. 


However, as some commenters have pointed out, the responsibility goes beyond higher 
education. Every type and level of education has its role to play. The shadow of pressing global 
issues can be seen in every single decision we make every day, and making this connection 
clear in our education systems is a key part of educating a responsible glocal citizenry. 
Individuals create society as it is. Therefore, delving deeper into the role of education systems in 
reproducing—and potentially challenging—societal structures and paradigms must be a high 


priority in advancing social responsibility worldwide. 


Second, it is my pleasure to recognize the great initiatives that are taking place all over the world 
in universities and HEls as described in several comments. Things have been moving fast over 
the last ten years, and | have been chronicling some of this work through the GUNi world reports 
on higher education. So | am well aware of the good work that has been done in the field of 
sustainability worldwide and in community-university engagement as a way of understanding 


and foster social transformation. 


There are countless relevant experiences in hundreds of institutions in all parts of the world, 
in part linked to the UN Decade of Education for Sustainable Development (2005-2014). 
Nevertheless, it must be said, as several of you have noted, that these initiatives are not 

yet mainstream. In 2012, | had the great opportunity to co-organize an event at Rio+20 UN 
Conference (2012) which brought together thirteen international networks, five government 


representatives, civil society, students, and UN representatives. In this forum, and for the first 
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time, the role of education was included in the statement of the UN Conference on Sustainable 


Development, “The Future We Want.” 


These steps are essential, but the main road to transforming HEIs still lies before us waiting to be 
walked. We need a strong commitment from those inside and outside the education sector who 
are raising their voices to change paradigms and take action. The work ahead is huge, but it is 
not impossible. It has to be done from the bottom up and the top down, both inside and outside 
systems and institutions. We need to mobilize academics, practitioners, researchers, HE experts, 
policymakers at all levels, and NGOs and civil society, to be agents in this urgent transformation 


of our education systems, to play a relevant role in this human transition. 


The transformation of education at all levels, as mentioned by numerous commenters, calls 
for the involvement of all social actors. Nevertheless, academia has an essential role to play. 
Academia worldwide has to identify its responsibility in this transformation and its space for 
action. The problems of social transformation cannot be treated as “external” to HEls. Even 
issues of marketization and whether higher education is a public good, which some of you 
have highlighted, could be addressed from inside as well. Universities are learning institutions 
and should now be able to learn from their recent experience and become more proactive 
in changing their current roles. HEls face many external pressures, but they are no excuse for 


inaction. It is time to build transformative knowledge to drive social change. 
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